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and a new legislative body was chosen. On December 27 a new con- 
stitution was adopted, superseding that of i860. The principal inno- 
vations in the new instrument are: religious toleration, compulsory 
education, graduated income tax, a five-year period for presidential 
and legislative mandates, abolition of office of vice-president, sanction 
of diplomatic appointments by the senate, guarantees of personal 
security, removability of judicial officers every five years, compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, municipal autonomy and the establish- 
ment of three regional legislatures to deal with local matters. — 
Uruguay has been experimenting with her recently adopted constitu- 
tion (see last Record, p. 103). It is now proposed to do away with the 
office of president altogether and entrust the conduct of government 
to a commission of eleven members. 

IX. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. — The small war cabinet, set up in 
December, 1916, for the more effective prosecution of the war, was 
continued until October 27, when a new administration was organ- 
ized. The members of the new cabinet were: Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, David Lloyd George; Lord Privy Seal, 
A. Bonar Law; Lord President of the Council, Arthur J. Balfour; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain; without portfolio, 
G. N. Barnes; Chief Secretary for Ireland, J. I. Macpherson; Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead (F. E. Smith); Home Secretary, E. 
Shortt; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Earl Curzon; Secretary for the 
Colonies, Viscount Milner; Secretary for War and Air, Winston 
Churchhill; Secretary for India, E. S. Montagu; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Walter Long; Secretary for Scotland, R. Munro; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Sir Auckland Geddes; President of the 
Ministry of Health, Dr. C. Addison; President of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Lord Lee; President of the Board of Education, H. A. 
L. Fisher; Minister of Labor, Sir R. S. Home; Minister of Trans- 
port, Sir Eric Geddes. — Since October several ministerial changes 
have occurred. Late in January Mr. Barnes resigned from the cab- 
inet, his resignation marking the final withdrawal of Labor from the 
Coalition cabinet.— On February 5 Mr. George H. Roberts, Food Con- 
troller, and on March 10, Mr. G. J. Wardle, parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Labor, resigned, thus removing from the Coalition 
ministry its last Labor representatives. On March 1 Sir Auckland 
Geddes was appointed British Ambassador to the United States and 
was succeeded as president of the Board of Trade by Sir Robert S. 
Home, Minister of Labor; Dr. T. J. Macnamara, parliamentary and 
financial secretary to the Admiralty, became Minister of Labor. Early 
in April the following important appointments were made: Sir L. 
Worthington Evans to be Minister without portfolio, in succession to 
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G. N. Barnes; Sir Hamar Greenwood, to be Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in succession to J. I. Macpherson; J. I. Macpherson to be Min- 
ister of Pensions, in succession to Sir L. Worthington Evans. — The 
by-elections held during 1919 and 1920 gave evidence of a decided 
change in public opinion. In 1919 thirteen by-elections were contested, 
and of these the Coalition lost five and won the rest by greatly re- 
duced majorities. On September 12 Arthur Henderson, one of the 
leaders of the Labor party, who had been without a seat since the gen- 
eral election, was returned to the House from Widnes by a majority 
of almost 1000 over his Coalition-Unionist opponent. — The by-election 
at Plymouth resulted in a Coalition victory, Lady Astor being re- 
turned on November 15 by a majority of 2064 over her Labor and 
Liberal opponents. She took her seat as the first woman member of 
the House of Commons on December 1. — The most significant by- 
election of 1920 was that at Paisley, where Mr. Asquith was returned 
to the House, receiving 14,736 votes. The Labor candidate received 
11,902, and the Coalition-Unionist, 3795. — Labor won a decisive victory 
in April at Dartford. Mr. J. Mills, a young shop steward, turned a 
Coalition majority of over 9000 into a Labor majority of over 9000. 
The Coalition candidate stood third. This was the ninth seat lost to the 
Coalition since the general election of December, 1918. — By August it 
became clear that Mr. Chamberlain's budget estimates of April had 
been much too low (see last Record, p. 107). The revised statement 
of revenues and expenditures, issued on October 28, showed expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1919-1920 of £1,642,295,000 and revenues of 
£1,168,650,000, leaving a deficit of £473,645,000. The gross capital 
debt was now estimated at £8,075,000,000. The largest increase in 
expenditures was on the army, which was now estimated to cost 
£405,000,000 or £118,000,000 more than had been thought necessary 
in April. No new taxes were suggested to meet the deficit. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted that the government was doing 
everything possible to reduce expenditures. The division called for 
by the Labor party on their amendment for a capital levy resulted 
in a vote of 405 to 50 in favor of the government. — Parliament re- 
mained in session until August 19, when an adjournment of nine 
weeks was taken. The autumn sittings began on October 22. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on December 23 until February 10. — The Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act became law on July 31. It requires 
local housing authorities to provide adequate homes for the working 
classes. If they fail, the Ministry of Health may either authorize the 
county councils to act or may act itself at the expense of the local 
authority. Every borough and urban district with a population of 
over 20,000 must prepare a town-planning scheme by January 1, 1926. 
—The National Health Insurance Act, passed on August 15, extends 
from £160 to £250 a year the rate of remuneration for the purpose 
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of exception from insurance under the National Insurance Acts. — The 
Coal Mines Act of August 15 carries out the recommendations of the 
Sankey Report by reducing from 8 to 7 the hours of employment 
below ground. — The Ministry of Transport Act, August 15, provides 
for the appointment of a Minister of Transport. A department of the 
Ministry is to deal with road construction, improvement, maintenance 
and development. — The Profiteering Act of August 19 vests the Board 
of Trade with authority to investigate complaints of profiteering and 
to fix minimum prices. — November and December saw the enactment 
of a number of laws of far-reaching importance. The Industrial Courts 
Act of November 20 created a standing Industrial Court for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. It consists of persons appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labor, some independent and some representing employers 
and workmen. Actual or threatened disputes may be referred by the 
Minister of Labor, with the consent of the parties, to the Industrial 
Court, or to the arbitration of one or more persons appointed by him, 
or to a board of arbitration representing employers and employed, 
with an independent chairman nominated by the Minister. In case of 
the failure of the Industrial Court to agree as to the award, the chair- 
man, acting with the full powers of an umpire, is to decide. — The Sex 
Disqualification Act of December 23 removes the disqualifications on 
the grounds of sex or marriage which prevented women from exer- 
cising public functions or from being appointed to civil or judicial 
office or from entering or carrying on civil profession or from serving 
as jurors. Universities are authorized to admit women to membership 
or to any degree. — The National Insurance Act of December 23 in- 
creases the unemployment benefits under the act of 191 1 from 7s. to lis. 
per week. — The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act (December 
23) substitutes a Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and provides for the setting up of local 
committees of agriculture. — The Aliens Restriction Act (December 
23) continues for one year emergency powers exercised under the act 
of 1914, extends them and makes special arrangements relative to 
former enemy aliens. — The Housing (Additional Powers) Act (De- 
cember 23) authorizes the payment of money aggregating £15,000,000 
to persons constructing houses that are in accord with standards ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health. The act further provides for the 
prohibition of building operations which interfere with the building 
of dwellings; authorizes local authorities to borrow money by the 
issue of bonds for the purpose of the Housing Acts; and gives power 
to acquire land for garden cities and town-planning schemes. — The 
Government of India Act (December 23) carries out the policy of 
gradually extending a greater measure of self-government to India 
(see infra, p. 103).— The Old Age Pension Act raises the full pension 
to 10s. per week and amends the legal conditions as to means, nation- 
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ality and residence. — The amount of legislation enacted was large, 
but a number of highly significant bills were held over. These in- 
clude three great Labor measures for a national minimum wage, a 
universal 48-hour week and a general system of unemployment in- 
surance, as also a bill for the future government of Ireland. — Dur- 
ing the session, although the Coalition government had an enor- 
mous majority, there was nevertheless considerable independence on 
the part of the House. The rules were amended at the govern- 
ment's suggestion so as to remove the committee stage of all bills 
from the whole House to standing committees. This change, it was 
urged by the government, would give members more freedom in 
making bills a true reflection of their sentiments. The important 
bills remained government bills, but when they received the royal 
assent they were acts of Parliament in a larger measure than had 
been the case before. An illustration of the spirit of independence 
on the part of the House occurred during the consideration of the 
Aliens Restriction Bill, a government measure which was greatly 
expanded in the standing committee. In its original form the bill 
contained only four clauses; when it was returned to the House 
from the committee it contained ten, several of which had been 
added in the face of ministerial opposition. Consequently at the 
report stage the government demanded that the bill be rejected. 
This was refused, the division resulting, on October 23, in a vote 
of 185 to 113 against the government. The cabinet was seriously 
shaken, though there was no offer to resign. — Parliament reassembled 
on February 10. The King's speech outlined a formidable legislative 
program. — In the debate on the address in reply to the King's speech, 
Mr. Adamson, leader of the Labor party, struck a strong note of 
criticism, asserting that the Prime Minister's proposed bill for Ireland 
was favored nowhere and that nationalization of the mines offered 
the only settlement of the coal question. Sir Donald Maclean, leader 
of the Liberals, declared that the time for coalition was at an end and 
that new elections should be held. He said that the gravest omission 
from the King's speech was the necessity for national and individual 
economy. The Prime Minister made a skilful reply to his critics. — 
The first amendment that was moved to the address was that by 
Mr. Brace, calling for the nationalization of the mines as recom- 
mended by a majority of the members of the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry; it was lost by 329 votes to 64 after Mr. Lloyd 
George had replied. The amendment to the address, moved by the 
Free Liberals, regretting that ministers had " not recognized the im- 
practicability of the fulfilment by our late enemies of many of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty ", was lost by 254 votes to 60. An amend- 
ment criticizing the government's financial policy was defeated, 188 to 
44. After the address to the King had been voted, the House, as one 
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of its first acts, set up a select committee to inquire into the practi- 
cability of a tax on war-time increases of wealth. — The first months of 
the session were occupied chiefly with the consideration of the new 
Home Rule Bill and the budget — The former was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 25 in its first reading. Its main provisions are as follows: Two 
single-chambered parliaments are to be established — one for Northern 
Ireland and one for Southern Ireland. The Council of Ireland, to 
bring about harmonious action between the parliaments and to ad- 
minister services mutually agreed upon or assigned by the act, is to 
consist of the King, as president, and twenty members of each par- 
liament chosen as each may determine. The two parliaments by 
identical acts may establish in lieu of the council a parliament for 
the whole of Ireland consisting of the King and one or two houses — 
the constitution of this parliament to be determined by the provin- 
cial parliaments. On the date of such Irish union the united parlia- 
ment is to receive the powers of the council. The provincial parlia- 
ments are to have full powers within their areas except in respect to 
crown succession; peace and war, navy, army, and pensions; treaties 
with foreign nations or with the Dominions, extradition or the return 
of fugitive offenders; dignities or titles of honor; treason, naturaliza- 
tion and aliens; trade external to the area, and export bounties; 
cables, wireless, aerial navigation, lighthouses; coinage, trademarks, 
etc.; and matters reserved by the act. Neither parliament may make 
a law for the establishment of religion or restricting the free exercise 
thereof. — The executive power and prerogative of the crown are 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant and are to be exercised through such 
departments as each provincial parliament may establish. The Lord 
Lieutenant may appoint officers to administer those departments dur- 
ing his pleasure. A provincial minister must be a privy councillor of 
Ireland, must not hold office more than six months unless he is or 
becomes a member of the provincial House of Commons and, if he is 
not the head of a department, holds office during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The provincial ministers are to form an executive 
committee of the Privy Council of Ireland to advise the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in the exercise of his powers. — The Royal Irish Constabulary and 
the Metropolitan Police, and the administration of acts relating thereto, 
are reserved until transferred by order in council to the provincial 
parliaments, but for not longer than 3 years. If transferred after 
the date of Irish union, they go to the government of All Ireland un- 
less otherwise provided by the constituent acts. There are to be 
annual sessions of the parliaments. , Royal assent to bills is to be 
given by the Lord Lieutenant subject to instructions.— The House of 
Commons of Southern Ireland is to have 128 members, that of North- 
ern Ireland, 52.— Elections are to be by proportional representation, 
with single transferable vote. The duration of each parliament is to 
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be five years, unless sooner disolved. All existing election laws are to 
apply except as altered by this act or by the provincial parliaments. — 
The provincial parliaments may not pass money bills except in pur- 
suance of a recommendation from the Lord Lieutenant. The privi- 
leges of each parliament and its members are not to exceed those of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Peers may be members of 
the House of Commons. — Until otherwise determined by Parliament 
there are to be 42 Irish members in the Imperial Parliament. — There 
is to be a consolidated fund for each of the two areas. The parlia- 
ments are to have power to make laws imposing taxes other than 
customs duties, excises, excess-profits- duties and the United Kingdom 
income tax. The bill provides for the repeal of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1914. On March 31 it passed second reading in the 
Commons by a vote of 348 to 94. The debate occupied three sittings. 
The chief opponents of the bill were Mr. Clynes (Labor), Lord Robert 
Cecil (Coalition-Unionist), Mr. Devlin (Nationalist) and Mr. Asquith. 
The latter criticized the Government proposal as tending to partition 
Ireland under a costly, inexpedient and undesirable dual parliament 
and favored what would amount to a Dominion status for Ireland. In 
behalf of the government, Mr. Bonar Law declared that Dominion 
Home Rule meant in fact the right to decide their own destinies and 
for Mr. Asquith to say that he was prepared to give that status to 
Ireland meant that he was prepared to grant an Irish Republic. Sir 
Edward Carson declared that he would neither favor nor oppose the 
measure. — On May 10, in a division taken on Mr. Asquith's amend- 
ment to establish a single parliament for Ireland, the government 
was sustained by a vote of 259 to 55. Discussion of the bill continued 
during May and June. The unsettled condition of Ireland called 
forth much discussion during the session (see infra, p. 98). — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented his budget for 1920-1931 on 
April 19. The budget speech was awaited even more eagerly than 
usual because of the critical state of the national finances. The pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. Chamberlain proved a colossal affair but was 
presented with confidence. The estimated revenues for the fiscal year 
amounted to £1,418,300,000, of which taxes were to yield £1,035,- 
150,000 and non-tax revenues, £383,150,000. As the expenditure to be 
met was estimated at £1,184,102,000, a balance of £234,198,000 re- 
mained available for debt reduction. In order to show this result the 
Chancellor announced changes in taxation and in postage rates to 
produce during the current year £76,650,000, and during the full 
year £198,230,000. — The most important new taxing proposals were: 
excess-profits duty increased from 40 to 60 per cent, this increase to 
be cancelled in the event of a war levy being imposed later in the 
session; postage rates increased; higher taxes on luxuries, the beer 
duty raised from 70s. to 100* the standard barrel, spirit duties from 
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Sos. to 72s. 6d. a gallon, all wine duties doubled, and an additional tax 
on imported cigars; the standard rate of 6j. in the pound on incomes 
retained, but the burdens readjusted so that a portion of the charge 
hitherto borne by the smallest incomes is transferred to the larger 
incomes and greater regard is paid to the taxpayer's marital and 
family responsibilities; motor-cars to pay £1 for each unit of horse- 
power, and the duty of 6d. a gallon on motor spirit repealed; the in- 
crement-value duty, reversion duty and undeveloped-land duty of the 
1919 budget repealed; and the stamp duties increased. — The Chan- 
cellor explained that the dead-weight debt on March 31 was estimated 
at £7,835,000,000. On the same date the floating debt was £1,312,205,- 
000, a decrease of almost £100,000,000 in 12 months. In justifying the 
increased taxes Mr. Chamberlain explained that 20 such budgets 
would wipe out the entire national debt. — The revised estimates for 
the navy, submitted on March 15, totaled £84,372,300 as against £157,- 
528,810 in 1919-1920. The army estimates totaled £125,000,000 as 
against £405,000,000 in the revised estimates of October 27. The 
civil service estimates, however, showed a reduction of only £100,- 
000,000 from the previous year. During the debates in committee the 
government was severely criticized for its failure to economize more 
strictly. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, who was elected 
as an anti-waste candidate, were among the critics of the civil service 
estimates. A Labor amendment to reduce the vote was defeated, 238 
to 54. — Of the revenue proposals discussed in committee that to in- 
crease the excess-profits duty met with the strongest opposition. 
However, the Chancellor remained firm, stating that he proposed to 
stand or fall by his program. — The Finance Bill, incorporating the 
budget proposals, was formally introduced early in May. When the 
proposals came up for discussion at the report stage, 75 members, 
mainly Unionist supporters of the Coalition, voted against the gov- 
ernment on the proposal to increase the excess-profits duty. An 
amendment for the total repeal of the duty was defeated without a 
division, and another to retain the present duty of 40 per cent by a 
majority of 212 votes. Early in June Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that after full consideration of the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Taxation on War Wealth, the government had come to the con- 
clusion that the dangers attendant upon a capital levy outweighed 
any advantages which could be derived from it and hence would not 
make any such proposal to the House. A Labor resolution urging the 
raising of further revenue from accumulated wealth was defeated, 244 
to 81. Spirited debates occurred on the various estimates submitted, 
but the government secured its votes. — Early in March, while the 
supplementary estimates were being considered, Mr. Bonar Law 
moved the "guillotine" for the financial business to be transacted 
before Easter, which meant winding up the estimates without fur- 
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ther discussion. To this, exception was taken — Major Hills, Union- 
ist, proposing instead that members should appoint a committee to 
decide among themselves the best method of securing the end which 
the government had in view. When Mr. Bonar Law accepted the 
suggestion a far-reaching change in procedure took place. The gen- 
eral view was that an end had been made of the " guillotine ". — Condi- 
tions in Ireland have become steadily worse. Riots and attacks upon 
the government have been met by counter raids upon Sinn Fein quar- 
ters. The troops in Ireland have been largely increased. The Sinn 
Fein Parliament (see last Record, p. 108) continued its sittings undis- 
turbed by the authorities until the middle of September. Its " presi- 
dent", Mr. Valera, was in the meantime raising a "loan" in the 
United States. The state of the country was shown on December 10 
by an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Lord French, the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Sinn Fein movement, seeking the establishment of 
an independent Irish Republic, received a fresh impetus on January 15 
when the municipal elections resulted in large gains for its candidates. 
Moreover, the Home Rule Bill, whose provisions the Prime Minister 
had explained in December, proved unsatisfactory to all groups of the 
Irish people. Spokesmen of an English labor delegation, upon the 
completion of a ten-day tour of Ireland, declared that the desire for 
an independent republic was widespread and frankly expressed, but 
that the Labor party, while going much further than the government 
proposed, would oppose the complete separation of Ireland from the 
empire. — On January 30 the result of the recent elections was mani- 
fested. At Dublin the flag of the Irish Republic was unfurled from 
the tower of the Municipal Building, next door to Dublin Castle. 
Without a dissenting vote Tom Kelly, who had been for two months in 
prison, was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. Sinn Fein chairmen were 
elected in numerous cities. The British government acted quickly. 
On the morning of January 31 troops arrested all Sinn Fein officials in 
Dublin, Limerick, Thurles and elsewhere, who had committed acts or 
expressed words of sedition or rebellion. The prisoners were sent to 
England on British warships. The immense body of troops present 
prevented a general uprising. — On March 20 Thomas MacCurtain, 
Mayor of Cork, was shot dead in his own house. Sinn Feiners said 
that MacCurtain was murdered by agents of the British government, 
while correspondents of London newspapers declared that the murder 
was an act of reprisal because the Mayor had publicly denounced 
some of the more heinous Sinn Fein offenses. The coroner's inquest 
into the assassination, reported on April 17, declared that "the Lord 
Mayor had been murdered by the Irish Royal Constabulary undei 
circumstances of the most callous brutality, officially directed by the 
British Government." The jury returned a "verdict of wilful murder 
against Lloyd George, Lord French, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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and other high officials." — On April 2 Sir Hamar Greenwood, a Cana- 
dian by birth, succeeded Ian Macpherson as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. It was thought that the change of officials indicated a probable 
change in the methods of controlling Ireland, but the numerous out- 
rages perpetrated by the Irish extremists caused the government to 
use the sternest means to restore a semblance of order. Since early 
in April a war has been carried on against the police barracks and 
government officers. On April 3 fires were started in the offices of 
the government inspectors, surveyors and tax-collectors. Many 
records and papers were burned. Over 200 police barracks were de- 
stroyed. Cattle drives occurred in Galway and County Mayo. On 
the following day some 100 prisoners, collected in Mountjoy prison, 
went on a hunger strike. Though there was no evidence of the mis- 
treatment of prisoners, the Irish Trades Union Congress called for a 
general strike to take place April 13. The strike brought all business 
in Southern Ireland to a complete standstill. On April 14 the gov- 
ernment capitulated and released the hunger strikers, whereupon the 
strike was called off. Similar hunger strikes have occurred from time 
to time, and the government has with difficulty suppressed the demon- 
strations they called forth. In a single night (May 12-13) over fifty 
police barracks were attacked by armed bands of Sinn Feiners and 
many of them burned to the ground. Conditions became so bad early 
in May that the government decided to send an army of occupation, 
estimated to exceed 80,000. These troops poured into Ireland from 
May 15 onward. Moreover, many hundreds of discharged English 
and Scottish soldiers were added to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
This move was met by the radical elements of Irish labor by a refusal 
to unload munition supplies arriving in Dublin. On May 24 a strike 
of railwaymen paralyzed traffic. Simultaneously the workers in 
power stations quit work, and the unloading of munitions from vessels 
ceased. — Irish election returns of June 4 indicated that Sinn Feiners 
had swept the County Councils of Munster, Leinster and Connaught 
and had even won strongholds in Ulster. Raids upon barracks con- 
tinued, and on June 13 a general boycott against the Irish Constab- 
ulary was proclaimed. This stopped supplies of food and other neces- 
sities from reaching policemen and their families. On June 15 the 
government announced its intention to pass the Home Rule Bill at an 
early date and to set up the Ulster Parliament at once. If the South 
of Ireland refused to organize its parliament, the Lord Lieutenant 
and a committee of the Privy Council would take over its powers.— 
Labor conditions in the United Kingdom caused grave concern 
throughout the year. The nationalization of the mines, in harmony 
with the suggestions of the Sankey Report, was one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the government. On August 18 Mr. 
Lloyd George definitely announced that the government had decided 
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against nationalization and proposed, instead, state purchase of min- 
eral rights; amalgamation of mines in defined areas, to reduce costs; 
appointment by the workers of representatives on committees to con- 
trol the grouped mines; government supervision over the mines in the 
public interest; and a fund for the improvement of housing condi- 
tions. The government's proposal was rejected by the Trades Union 
Congress at Glasgow in September. By a vote representing 4,401,000 
out of 4,555,000, the congress instructed its parliamentary committee, 
in the event of the government declining to pledge itself to national- 
ize the mines, to call a special congress to decide upon the form 
of action to be taken to coerce the government. The congress cen- 
sured its parliamentary committee for refusal to call a special con- 
gress to decide what action should be taken to force the govern- 
ment to comply with the political demands of the Triple Alliance (see 
last Record, p. no). On March 10 the National Conference of Coal 
Miners voted by a majority of 178,000 for a general strike and "direct 
action " to enforce nationalization. But the Trades Union Congress 
on the following day voted against such action by a majority of 2,820,- 
000 and in favor of legal political action by a majority of 2,717,000. 
The wages of miners were increased 20 per cent in April. The price 
of coal was increased soon after. — A serious railway strike, that 
involved more than 600,000 workers and blocked traffic all over the 
country, began on September 27 and lasted until October 5, when it 
was settled by a compromise. The cause of the strike was the 
protracted delay of the government in settling the peace-time wage 
rates, the men fearing that the government would accept pre-war 
standards of living as the basis of new wage scales. During the strike 
there were attempts to wreck trains and sporadic attacks upon volun- 
teer transport workers. Men from all walks of life offered their ser- 
vices for work on the roads. A settlement of the strike was reached 
on the following terms: work to be resumed forthwith; on the full 
resumption of work, negotiations to be continued with the under- 
standing that they would be completed before December 31; wages 
to be stabilized in the United Kingdom at their present level up to 
September 30, 1920; at any time after August 1, 1920, they may be 
reviewed in the light of existing circumstances; no adult railwayman 
in Great Britain to receive less than 5u. so long as the cost of living 
is not less than no per cent above the pre-war level; the men to 
work harmoniously with the railway servants who remained at work, 
and strikers not to be discriminated against; arrears of wages with- 
held in consequence of breach of contract to be paid after the re- 
sumption of work. In January the agreement respecting wages, 
called for in the strike settlement, was made. All railwaymen were 
granted an immediate increase of 5s. per week till September 30, and 
thereafter at least double the pre-war rate; the standard rates insured 
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that all men doing the same work would receive the same pay; and 
the rates were to be revised periodically as the cost of living changed. 
— In April the railwaymen's unions made a new demand for an all- 
round advance of £1 a week. Early in June the National Wages 
Board granted general increases from 2s. to 7s. over the rates in force. 
— Other strikes too numerous to mention occurred during the year. 
According to the British Labour Gazette for January, 1920, there were 
1413 trade disputes during the year 1919 in Great Britain, involving 
directly and indirectly 2,581,000 working people. The aggregate dura- 
tion of these disputes was 34,483,000 working days, or nearly twice as 
many as during the period 1915 to 1918. — The report to the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labor party on conditions in Russia by the 
British Labor delegation to that country, recommended the removal 
of the last vestige of blockade and intervention and the unconditional 
recognition of the Soviet government in Russia. — In the municipal 
elections held on November 1 the Labor party made remarkable 
gains. In 47 of the principal boroughs of England, Conservatives and 
Liberals gained 17 and 9 seats respectively, while Labor gained 154. 

CANADA. — An outstanding event, not only in the history of Can- 
ada but in that of the empire, was the official visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Canada, Newfoundland and other parts of the British 
dominions. Arriving at St. Johns on August 25 he toured the coun- 
try, being everywhere most cordially received. After a brief visit to 
the United States he left on November 25 amid the plaudits of the 
Canadian people. — At a convention of the Liberal party held at Ot- 
tawa, August 7-8, Mr. McKenzie King, former Minister of Labor, was 
elected leader of the party over W. S. Fielding. — During the year a 
number of ministerial changes occurred. On August 2 Sir Thomas 
White, Minister of Finance, was succeeded by Sir Henry Drayton, 
chairman of the Board of Railway Commissioners. At the same time 
the resignation of T. A. Creerar, Minister of Agriculture, was an- 
nounced, his place being taken by Dr. Simion F. Tolmie. The Min- 
ister of Public Works, F. B. Carvell, also retired, to head the Board 
of Railway Commissioners; he was succeeded by Arthur Sifton. Fur- 
ther cabinet reorganization occurred on January 1 when Major- 
General Mewburn resigned as Minister of Militia and Defense; 
soon afterward Arthur Sifton retired as Minister of Public Works 
and became Secretary of State in place of Martin Burrell, who was 
appointed Minister of Customs. On March 10 an effort on the part 
of the opposition to force the government from power by a proposal 
to amend the Premier's reply to the speech from the throne failed, 
Parliament expressing confidence by a majority of 34. — At the parlia- 
mentary session which opened on February 26 a number of important 
economic and political questions were considered. These included 
the report of Admiral Viscount Jellicoe on a proposed naval policy 
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which had been drafted at the request of the government, a report 
on race tracks and race-track gambling, a new federal suffrage bill 
and prohibition measures. — Admiral Jellicoe submitted four plans from 
which Canada might make a choice for the beginning of her navy. 
These were based on annual outlays of $5,000,000, $10,000,000, $17,- 
000,000 and $25,000,000, respectively. Each of the plans allowed for 
the fullest amount of local control, but training and ships were to be 
so correlated that the Canadian navy would at all times be an in- 
tegral part of the navy of the empire. Until Canadians had been 
trained the high commands were to be filled by English officers, and 
it was suggested that the Canadian ships should join the British fleet 
for annual manceuvers. After heated debate it was officially an- 
nounced that owing to heavy financial commitments and pending a 
decision as to the British empire's naval policy, Canada would not 
undertake the creation of a large naval establishment. On June 15, 
however, it accepted from the home government a modern cruiser, 
two destroyers and two submarines, all of which will be maintained 
by Canadians. — With the ratification of peace the Dominion govern- 
ment, in a proclamation of December 20, abrogating the War-time Re- 
strictions Act, automatically raised the ban on liquor and horse-racing; 
to regulate the latter, special legislation fixes the amount of profits 
that associations or clubs shall take from betting as well as the per- 
centage of profits that may go into purses for the various races. — The 
new franchise bill gives the ballot to all persons having attained the 
age of 21 years who are British citizens with residence in Canada for 
one year and in a particular constituency for two months. — As a result 
of the nationalization of the Grand Trunk Railway the government is 
now in possession of approximately 22,000 miles of railroads. — The 
budget provides for a number of new taxes which are expected to 
yield at least $70,000,000 additional revenue; they take the form of 
levies of from 10 to 50 per cent on goods, including textiles, boots 
and shoes, articles of gold and silver and sporting goods, sold at a 
price in excess of the amounts specified in the budget. The extra 
war-customs tax, the business-profits tax and the tax on moving- 
picture films have been removed. — At a conference held at Ottawa 
on June 9 agreements embodying reciprocal tariffs and better shipping 
facilities were concluded between representatives of Canada and the 
West Indies. — It was officially announced on May 10 by the British 
Embassy at Washington that Canada would be represented in the 
United States by a resident minister; the appointment has not as yet 
been made. — In the province of Ontario the Conservative administra- 
tion was overthrown on October 20 and a new government formed, 
which consists of members of the United Farmers' Organization sup- 
ported by labor members.— For the twelve months ending November 
30, 1919, 114,768 immigrants entered Canada, of whom 54,641 came 
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from the British Isles and 52,141 from the United States. — General 
elections held in Newfoundland on November 1 resulted in the over- 
throw of the ministry of Premier Cashin and the establishment of a 
new government headed by Richard Squire. He chose as Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries William Cooker, a prominent Dominion labor 
leader and head of the Fishermen's Protective Union. 

INDIA. — The Government of India Act, the sequel to the mem- 
orable declaration of policy made by the British government on 
August 20, 1917, became law on December 23. During the autumn 
a committee headed by Lord Selborne had continued to take testi- 
mony relative to the measure. Among others, representatives of 
the Moderate party of India, the Indian National Congress, the All- 
Indian Moslem League, the National Home Rule League, the Madras 
Labor Union and the non-Brahmans of Madras, were heard. Op- 
posed to the bill were the British in India who desired to continue 
their monopoly of privilege; the non-Brahmans who feared the de- 
velopment of an oligarchy of the priestly caste; the extreme national- 
ists, who regarded it as at best a weak compromise; and, finally, those 
who, while believing in democracy, felt that the people of India were 
not sufficiently trained for self-government. In discussing the meas- 
ure before the House of Commons Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, stated explicitly that it did not pretend to give to 
India a constitution that would be permanent. It was transitional — a 
bridge between government by the agents of Parliament and govern- 
ment by the representatives of the peoples of India. Its object, he 
declared, was to start India upon the road to responsible self-govern- 
ment by transferring to the people's representatives in India certain 
functions of government, reserving other functions to be handed over 
gradually as the people became capable of assuming responsibility. 
Lord Sinda, Under Secretary for India, voiced the same opinion. 
The first part of the act deals with local government under three 
heads: (1) division of function between the provinces and the gov- 
ernment of India and adjustment of relations between the central and 
provincial governments; (2) constitution of new form of executive 
government in the provinces and division of functions between the 
two parts of the new provisional governments; (3) constitution and 
powers of provincial legislatures. Rules are to be made for the classi- 
fication of subjects as either central or provincial. Local govern- 
ments are empowered to raise loans on the security of their provincial 
revenues. A legislative council is to be set up in every province and 
is to be presided over by a person appointed by the governor; of its 
members not more than 20 per cent are to be official members and at 
least 70 per cent are to be elected members. The second part of the 
act deals with the Indian Legislature and provides that it shall con- 
sist of the Governor General and two chambers: the Council of State 
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and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State is to consist of 
60 members, of whom not more than 20 are to be officials. The Legis- 
lative Assembly is to consist of 140 members, of whom 100 are to be 
elected, while of the 40 non-elected members 26 are to be official. 
The president of the Legislative Assembly is to be appointed by the 
Governor General. The third part deals with the Secretary of State 
and the Council of India; the fourth, with the civil services; the fifth, 
with the Statutory Commission, which at the end of ten years is 
to be appointed to inquire into the working of the system of govern- 
ment, the growth of education and the development of representative 
institutions. — Although a treaty of peace was concluded between an 
Afghan delegation, headed by Ali Ahmed, and the Indian government 
on August 8, the Waziria and Mahsuds, two frontier tribes, renewed 
their attacks in October, and since that time desultory warfare has 
ensued. Some British authorities attribute the cause of the renewed 
trouble to intrigue by Turkish Nationalists, others to Bolshevist 
propaganda; in this latter connection it would appear that the gov- 
ernment leaders of Great Britain are taking measures to safeguard 
India and their eastern possessions from the disturbing influences of 
Bolshevism. It has, moreover, been asserted that the decision to 
allow the Sultan to remain in Constantinople resulted in part from 
the desire of Great Britain to avoid arousing Islamism. — Throughout 
the year there has been industrial uneasiness. Early in January a 
cotton-mill strike in Bombay involved 200,000 workers; in June the 
railway workers threatened to stop work unless wages and conditions 
of employment were improved. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — Following the appointment 
in October of Field Marshal Viscount Allenby as British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, the home government late in November sent a 
mission headed by Lord Milner to investigate the cause of Egyptian 
unrest and to work out the details of a constitution for that country. 
As a protest against this action, the cabinet resigned and nationalist 
demonstrations bordering on open rebellion ensued. The new min- 
istry, more Egyptian than its predecessors, under the leadership of 
Youssef Wahba Pasha, as Premier, failed to quiet the disturbances; 
nor did the Milner mission make much progress in its attempt to 
reach a peaceful understanding with the nationalist leaders, who 
demand abolition of the protectorate and complete independence. 
After a four months' inquiry the mission returned home; at the 
end of June its report had not yet been officially published. On 
May 18 the Wahba ministry went out of office, being succeeded 
by a cabinet headed by Tewfik Nessim Pasha, a disciple of Cromer 
and Kitchener. That Great Britain is determined not to grant 
Egypt entire liberty of action was evidenced by a speech of Earl 
Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, before the House of Lords on No- 
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vember 25; Egypt, he said, standing as it does at the door of Africa 
and on the highway to India, is incapable either of maintaining a stable 
government or of protecting its own frontiers. — As a result of elec- 
tions held in Australia in December the Nationalists in the lower 
House controlled 39 seats, the Labor party, 26, and the Country party 
(anti-labor), 10. In the new parliament, which met on February 26, 
Premier Hughes was severely criticized for his attempt to rid the 
country of strikes by use of the war power vested in him; his order 
prohibiting banks " or any one else " from giving money or goods to 
strikers proved abortive. By its new tariff Australia provides three 
sets of rates: the British preferential, to be applied to imports from 
the United Kingdom; intermediate, to be granted upon the conclusion 
of reciprocity treaties; and general rates, to be applied to all coun- 
tries not entitled to either of the other tariffs. While the new tariff 
will undoubtedly bind Australia more closely to the empire, its object 
as stated by the Premier is "to protect industries born during the 
war and to encourage others that are desirable and will diversify and 
extend existing ones". — In October the ministry of New Zealand 
underwent reorganization as follows: Prime Minister, W. F. Massey; 
Defense and Finance, Sir James Allen; Native Affairs and Customs, 
W. H. Herries; Public Works, Sir William Fraser; Attorney General 
and Education, Sir F. H. D. Bell; Lands, D. H. Guthrie; Internal 
Affairs, J. B. Hine; Agriculture, William Nosworthy; Justice and 
Postmaster General, J. G. Coates; Member of Executive Council rep- 
resenting the Native Race, Dr. M. Pomare. The appointment of Lord 
Jellicoe as Governor General to succeed the Earl of Liverpool has 
been favorably received by New Zealanders. German Samoa, to be 
known hereafter as the "Territory of Western Samoa", has been 
accepted as a mandate by New Zealand. The visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Australasia was marked by the same cordiality as was his 
trip to Canada. — General Louis Botha, Premier of South Africa, 
died on August 28; he was succeeded in the premiership by General 
J. C. Smuts. During the year the Union has suffered grave political 
and economic troubles arising from serious mine strikes and Nation- 
alist agitation for separation from the British Empire. Elections held 
on March 10 gave the Nationalists (Hertzog) 43 seats; South African 
party (Smuts) 40; Unionists 25; Labor 21; Independents 3. The Pre- 
mier with the help of the Unionists and Independents has a working 
majority of four. The program of the government includes prosecu- 
tion of profiteers, better housing facilities at lower rents, establish- 
ment of industrial councils to regulate wages and conditions of labor, 
railway construction, irrigation and land settlement.— It was officially 
announced on November 19 that Malta had been granted self- 
government 



